JOHN MILTON: THE MAN & THE POET

symphonic poem, is not altogether unjust. Deep
sorrow does, even in poetry, speak a simpler lan-
guage. Compare with Lycidas Vondel's poem on his
little daughter. When Lycidas grows passionate, it is
of himself and his own fortunes Milton is thinking.
He too is a poet, and may be cut off, before he has
achieved the fame he knows he might gain:

Comes the blind Fury with th'abhorred shears,
And slits the thin-spun life. But not the Fame,
Phoebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears, etc.

He too has been *church-outed by the Prelates', and of
him too might St. Peter say:

How well could I have spar'd for thee, young swain,
Enow of such as for their belly's sake
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold.

And if such an onlooker shifted his survey from
Lycidas to Comus, the $ihe-de-resistance of his early
volume, the first attempt at a statement of the young
poet's ideals, he might still feel a little uncertain.
'Comttf^ says Professor Herford, *is a Puritan.hynin
to'Chastity,' but Professor Herford goes on to point
~tmt an 'essential difference between Milton's celebra-
tion of that high virtue in Comus and Dante's in the
Vita Nuova. Beatrice in the latter inspires purity
because she kindles in the hearts of her beholders a
love that casts out baseness. Purity is the aura which
surrounds the burning flame of love. It is not by the
love which she awakens that Milton's Lady in Comus
repels impurity. 'Milton's Chastity, sublime and
exalted as it is, is at bottom a self-regarding virtue; his
warrior maiden is concerned to disable her foes, not
to ennoble them; and if a momentary suggestion of
the creative and transforming glance of Beatrice has
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